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UT in a little town in the in- 
terior of Michigan away from 
the marts of trade, an honest 
man commenced, many years 
ago, to make an honest stove, 

as well as it could be made. His pro- 
gress at first was slow and painhally 


discouraging, but would you believe 
it, that honest stove today enjoys the 
largest sale of any stove in the world, 
simply because the honest methods 
of P. D. Beckwith of Dowagiac, Mich., 
have been followed by his successors. 


The name of this stove is “ Round- 
Oak,” and whether you want to heat 
your house with a stove or furnace, 
or want something to cook with, you 
will make no mistake if you insist 
upon having a genuine “Round-Oak ”’ 
The woods are full of Oaks—but the 
“Round-Oak” is sold by only one 
agent in each town. 














This will interest you 
if you are _progressive 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 





Has all the good features of évery other t mntnny 
and, in addition, the following exclusive features, o 
which no other typewriter possesses even one: ot 
different types, in 26 languages, all interchangeable, 
perfect and permanent alignment, uniform impres- 
sions, accommodates any width paper, unlimited 
speed, durability. Produces the most beautiful work. 
WRITES LIKE PRINT—PRINTS LIKE WRITING 
To these conceded perfections, the Hammond adds a 
crowning glory, ‘‘ Best manifolding, whether in qual- 
ity or quantity.”’ 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
New York, N.Y. 














Little Journeys 


By Elbert Hubbard 
























Vols. VI, VII, VIII, IX and X 


New Series, Edition de Luxe. 





Volume Six 


MORRIS TENNYSON MILTON 

BROWNING BURNS JOHNSON 
Volume Seven 

MACAULAY ADDISON COLERIDGE 

BYRON SOUTHEY DISRAELI 
Volume Eight 

WAGNER CHOPIN BACH 

PAGANINI MOZART MENDELSSOHN 
Volume Nine 

LI8SZT HANDEL SCHUMANN 

BEETHOVEN VERDI BRAHMS 


Velume Ten 
RAPHAEL BOTTICELLI GAINSBOROUGH 
LEONARDO THORWALDSEN VELASQUEZ 
Frontispiece Portrait of each subject, text on 
Roycroft water-mark, hand-made paper, initials 
and title-page hand-illumined, bound in limp 
chamois—silk lined, gilt top. Price of volumes 
is Three Dollars each. 
A few specially bound in boards, leather back 
and corners, at Five Dollars each. 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
SET OF PING-PONG FREE 


With every Subscription to 
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Subscription, $3.00 a year. 









s The Set of Ping-Pong 
Special Notice—2* offer is the genuine 
and famous game made by Parker Bros., the 
sole makers of Ping-Pong for the United 
States. Everyone wants this popular game 
of Ping-Pong. 

Our set consists of a box containing 2 er ap 
Wood Bats, 4 Match Ping-Pon "Balls (the 
made) Regulation Posts and Bound Net, t 

vised Laws of Ping-Pong for 1902 and A rnold Par- 
ker’s Book, “ The Game and How to Play It” (Il- 
lustrated). 

The complete game given to every subscriber to THE GOL- 
FER, Value $3.00. We do not offer it for sale. Sent by ex- 
press, charges to be paid by the receiver, or on receipt of 36 
cents extra will be sent by mail. 


THE GOLFER 229 ore AEs, 
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RARE BOORS 
at the BOOK-NOOKR 
of JULIA EVERSON 

531 Guaranty Loan Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


Which are in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago. @, Organized as a school of 
expression through voice and action. 
Voice Culture, Physical Culture, 
Dramatic Art, Literature. 


Catalog sent free to those who are interested 
and who will address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


RE YOU INTERESTED IN 3s sesesteateae stata 
PLAIN, SIMPLE, OLD-FASHIONED 








HAT is the kind we make, and we 
would like to mail you our catalog 
showing some engravings of the pieces 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA 





















Or little magazine, “ACTION AND UTTER- 

ANCE,” contains matter of interest to speakers, 
readers, and actors. Fifty cents a year. Sample copy 
free to all Philistines. Published by the 


New York School of Expression 
318 West Fifty-seventh Street 


A series of helps for self study will be issued in the 
fall. Write for particulars. 


EAR ROYCROFTERS :— 
Send me two copies of ev- 
erything you print—one 
copy to read and love and 
one to give away. 








Where smooth the Roycroft presses grind, 
Their virgin hand-wrought reams of snow 
To russet chamois, silken lined, 
Unrivalled volumes—marked as low 
As two dollars per copy,—no 
Pelf-yanking parsimony yet 
May hold the ducats I let go 
For Aucassin and Nicolete! 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Lockerby Street, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Aug. I, 1902. 











Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G. P. A, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














HELTA-SKELTA 
The .new substitute for Strenuosity. 
Puts you to sleep while you work. 
Helta-Skelta is a prepossessing product made 
from posthole polyglot piecrust, and is war- 
ranted free from teddine, swaboda, korona, 

kabo and karezza. 

Served face to face with cream or without, it is 
spit out as soon as chewed, and cannot be 
swallowed. Locate the lavatory and try a free 
sample. 


THE HELTA-SKELTA CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





RHAPS you would like to 

see the 1902 Roycroft Catalog. 

It contains a reprint of that 

January Cosmopolitan article, 

telling about the Shop and Things; 

also some pictures of the workers, 

buildings, bindings, etc, that will in- 
terest the Elect. 


A postal card will fetch it. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 























NOW READY 


THe TRAGEDY OF 


% 


Ya 


BY 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


HIS is a trifle the best piece of book-mak- 

ing the Roycrofters have ever done. The 
page is 8x10, the paper Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made. The type is the “Bruce Roman,” 
cut in 1835 & forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. It.is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. 


Bound solidly in boards, leather backs, $ 5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, 25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: a postal card 
will fetch it. Address 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 

















The Talented Editor of 
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The Complete Works of 


rT)“ A's \T 
IDI i\ ' st JI 


¢ } 
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AX A | | ae 


I> 
AX 
(Dresden Edition of Twelve Octavo Volumes) 


The only authorized and complete edition of Inger- 
soll’s works. Published with the authority and super- 
vision of the family, from his manuscripts, notes and 
literary memoranda. 
This edition contains all the famous lectures, such as 
“Shakespeare,” “ Liberty,” “Burns” ; admirable, dis- 
passionate discussions upon War, Divorce, Capital 
and Corporal Punishment, Crimes Against Criminals. 
His exquisite prose-poems, “‘The Visions of War,” 
“ Love,” “ Life,” etc. Articles on science, music, art, 
education, social problems, politics; presented with 
inimitable skill and charm, and touched with the 
marvelous genius of the most original and eloquent 
orator ever produced in America. 
“The most brilliant speaker of the English tongue of 
all men on this globe."—Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Col. Ingersoll writes with a rare and enviable 
brilliancy.”— William E. Gladstone. 
“His was a great and beautiful spirit ; he was a man 
—all man from his crown to his foot-soles. My rev- 
erence for him was deep and genuine.”—Mark Twain. 
“Ingersoll was not only America’s greatest orator : 
he was a great writer and a great thinker.”—Maz 
ell. 


A brochure containing letters from prominent sub- 
scribers to the edition will be mailed free of charge 
to any address. 


DRESDEN PUBLISHING CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 












No tonep 


HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no 
money in advance. Simply let us 
know what books you would like 
to inspect, and if we have them they will 
go forward at once, express prepaid. Get 
your books first, see that they please you, 
then at your convenience pay for what you 
desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book-sellers, therefore 
occasionally there be dealers who cough 
or sneeze on mention of our name. Do not 
mind these jaundiced, jealous gentlemen of 
the anvil chorus—let us know what you 
want and we will try to please you. We are 
proud of our work and we want you to see 
it. No money in advance. 











he Ropcrofters, who are in 
Cast Aurora, Pew Bork, VU. S. A. 















ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, so the 








series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 


Eminent Artists 


They will be published as follows: 


RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
LEONARDO § CORREGGIO 
BOTTICELLI 9 GIAN BELLINI 


THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 
GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 


eouswwen 


as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 








NO COMPETITION :— There 
are two ways to get away from 
competition. One is to make a 
cheaper article, and undersell the 
other fellow; and the other is to 
make a better article than the 
other fellow does or can. 

The public is not slow to recog- 
nize genuine merit, and has al- 
ways been willing to reward the 
man who can serve it best. 

H. J. Heinz Co. make fifty-seven 
varieties of table delicacies. All 
these articles are sightly,-pala- 
table, nutritious and hygienic. In 
their preparation science and art 
have combined, and the result is 


NO COMPETITION. 




















“IT SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN THOUGHT 
NECESSARY TO MANUFACTURE A GOD 
OF IMAGINATION IN ORDER TO SUPPLY 
+ A POPULAR DEMAND, yet it is by no means 

; certain that craving for such a God is univer- 

sal, Carefully defined, the real desire for a God 

springs from the hope of some possible gift or 

favour at its hands—and logically some unde- 

served reward, Will men never be content with 

what they earn, with what they save? Do all long to be special pets of 
fortune! A proper God would bardly spoil them by such generosity.’ 





The above is a quota- 
tion from SEARCH- 
ING FOR TRUTH, a 
new & notable book 
by an American busi- 
ness man. J Every 
man or woman who 
really thinks, who 
prefers light to dark- 
ness, who loves truth 
rather than error, 
who seeks absolute facts instead of musty fables and 
who loves to see the mask torn from the face of hy- 
pocrisy, should read this book. J It is the ten years’ 
labor of an honest man—a man who has applied prac- 
tical business principles to philosophy and theology, 
reaching his conclusions by sane, levelheaded, unbi- 
ased consideration and judgment. { Ask your book- 
seller for SEARCHING FOR TRUTH. If you fail to 
find it, it will be forwarded upon receipt of the price, 
$1.50, by ‘ 

PETER ECKLER, Publisher, 35 Fulton St., N. Y. City 

Published in England by WATTS & COMPANY 
7 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E. C., London 

Write for prospectus containing copious extracts from book, 

















THE PHILISTINE 


A Periodical of Protest 
EDITED BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
Circulation per month 110,000. Full page advertisement $100.00 

(One half or one quarter page at same rate.) 


SOME REASONS WHY YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
SHOULD APPEAR IN “THE PHILISTINE.” 


7 Its circulation is national and bona fide, 
@ It is read and passed along. 
3 It goes to a class of people who think and act for them- 
selves and who pave the money and brains to discriminate 
in favor of good things. 
4 The —— cost at of 4 oy Fs pe aa po is less 
than one-twelfth of cost of printing an ressing an 
equal number of ordinary postal cards. 

& The value of a _ eoge Pie The Philistine” =s * least 
Ewelve times grea’ the value of a postal card. 

editor er “The Philistine”’ is pa 
: ory. gene uoted and most positive force in the iiterary 

aa o 


7 Elbert ubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct 
class who can be reached only through the medium of his 
publications, 
While you may not agree with all you find in “The 
lating” there are thousands who do, and who believe 
od ood advertisements as well as the writings of Fra El- 


9 The limited number of pages devoted to advertising ’ 
greatly enhances the advertising value of ‘‘The Philistine. 
af No as of a questionable nature is accepted 
at any Pp 

# Rates will be doubled without ceremony as soon as we 
feel that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount 
of advertising, with a view of making its advertising 
the most exclusive and therefore the most profitable 
patrons. 


Frederic W. Gardner 


Sole owner of all advertising space in 
the Hubbard “ Roycroft” p ublivations, 


809 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hardship. 


When I lie down in my bed 
It nearly makes me weep 

To think that I must close my eyes 
Before I go to sleep. 


we 
EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILisTINESs by the 
Pastor of His Frock qe Xe 


SC _— upon a day I dined at the 
house of a friend who was a Chris- 








tian Scientist. 
We sat at table—the man, his 
wife, two grown daughters, a son 





and myself. 

The subject of conversation got around, of 
course, to “Science and Health.” Some one 
spoke of ‘“‘ mortal mind,’’ and the “unreality of 
matter.” I filed a small caveat, and soon the 
two young women put in a demurrer. 
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THE PHI- Then each of us was trying to make the best 
LISTINE impression on the jury. I flattered myself that 








I would have an option on the verdict, when 
suddenly, my Other Self, who was the acting 
and invisible judge, ruled me out of order, and 
addressed me in somewhat non-judicial lan- 
guage, thus: “Col. Littlejourneys, you are a 
large mouse-colored Ass!” 

Two years before, one of these young women 
with whom I was argufying had been taken 
from school because she had spinal disease. 
At the same time her mother was in a sanitar- 
ium being treated for nervous prostration. And 
through worry on account of the suffering of 
his wife and daughter, the man had left his 
business to others and his financial affairs had 
gotten into a sorry tangle. 

When lo! a New Thought (which was very 
old) had come into their lives—the Unnatural- 
ness of Disease: God is Good—there is noth- 
ing to be afraid of—get harmony into your 
hearts & disease will depart from your bodies. 
@ Now the daughter was well, the mother 
looked as blooming as the daughter, and worry 
being gone from the man’s mind he had turned 
his attention to work, and prosperity was smil- 
ing upon his efforts as never before. 

And here I sat in the presence of all this hap- 
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piness, beauty and prosperity, trying to argue 
them to a finish. I was endeavoring to show 
this family that nothing was ever the matter 
with them—that the spinal complaint was a 
mistake and nervous prostration only an idea— 
and of course, they agreed with me. 
Well, if we agreed, what was I trying to get 
at? Really, I did n’t know. But I guess my 
quarrel was with their explanations—it was a 
matter of definitions. 
That is good which serves, and this family had 
been blessed exceedingly through a Thought; 
and it looked as if I was trying to take it from 
them wr 
Surely I was a large ecru Holy Moses, and 
should have been in the Streets of Cairo. I 
apologized, and never again will I try to take 
from people the thing that has enriched their 
lives—they may call it by whatsoever name 
they wish, and account for it as they may. 
Possibly the mistake lies in trying to explain 
just how and why physical Harmony comes 
about when we think rightly. We do not know 
—all we know is that whereas we were once 
blind we now see. But we are not content until 
we explain the principle and process, which 
Principle is really as unexplainable as Elec- 
tricity. We use it, but what it is baffles reason ; 
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THE PHI- and in a vain effort to clear the matter up in 


LISTINE our own minds, we start in and “explain” it to 





others wr 
But explanations do not explain—they usually 
only muddle and mystify. 
And above all things when we find men and 
women healthy and happy, bright of eye and 
sweet of breath, what kind of a manam 1 if I 
tell them that they really are neither happy nor 
prosperous—they merely think they are, and 
that a law should be passed compelling them 
all to be vaccinated! 

wv 
N excellent and gentle man of my 
acquaintance has said, ‘‘ When 
fifty-one per cent of the voters be- 
lieve in co-operation, as opposed 
to competition, the Ideal Com- 
monwealth will cease to be a theory and be- 
come a fact.” 
That men should work together for the good of 
all is very beautiful, and I believe the day will 
come when these things will be, but fifty-one 
per cent of the voters casting ballots for So- 
cialism will not bring the thing about. 
Well, hardly, Dearie, hardly! 
The matter of voting is simply the expression 
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of a sentiment, and after the ballots are counted THE PHI- 
there yet remains the work to be done. LISTINE 
A man might vote right and act the rest of the 
year like a fool. 
That man who blew breezily into the Roycroft 
Shop from Cleveland—on a free pass—& asked 
the first thing, “‘ Well, I hope I’m in time for 
the semi-annual dividend!” always votes the 
Socialist ticket. 
He ’s a talking proletariat. And while some of 
the noblest and finest souls I ever met are So- 
cialists, we all know there is the other kind that 
wants something for nothing, and their griev- 
ance against society is a sure indictment against 
themselves. 
The Socialist who is full of fight, faction, jeal- 
ousy and bitterness is creating an opposition 
that will hold him and all others like him in 
check. And this opposition is well, for even a 
very imperfect society must protect itselfagainst 
dissolution and a condition which is worse. 
To take over the monopolies and operate them 
for the good of society is not enough, and not 
desirable either, so long as the idea of rivalry 
is rife ww 
As long as self is uppermost in the minds of 
men, they will fear and hate other men, and 
under Socialism there would be the same 
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THE PHI- scramble for place and power that we see in 


LISTINE politics now. 





Society can never be reconstructed until its in- 
dividual members are reconstructed. Man must 
be born again. When fifty-one per cent of the 
voters rule their own spirits, and have put fifty- 
one per cent of their present jealousy, bitter- 
ness, envy, hate, fear and foolish pride out of 
their hearts, then Christian Socialism will be at 
hand, and not until then. 

This subject is entirely too big to dispose of in 
a paragraph, and so I am just going to content 
myself here with mention of one thing, that so 
faras I know has never been mentioned in 
print—the danger to society of exclusive friend- 
ships between man and man, and woman and 
woman. 

Of the love of a man for a woman, I shall not 
here speak—it is right, natural, beautiful and 
beneficent. But in passing I wish to say this: 
The love of man for woman and woman for 
man, in order to attract the smile of God, must 
center upon something else—the man & wom- 
an must unite their love in a loveof art, music, 
truth, children or work—thus forming a trinity. 
To love each other is not enough—they must 
love some third thing. Further than this, I be- 
lieve that in marriage the strangle hold should 
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be barred. @ Let sex love go, for this time, at 
that wer 

A love that is apt to be full of folly is the ex- 
clusive affection of one girl for another. These 
bonds are apt to be unnatural, maudlin, absurd 
and the precursor of mental, moral and nerv- 
ous maladies. The sight of a young woman 
piking gleefully across the lawn with a night 
gown rolled up in a Sunday newspaper is a 
common sight. She is going to stay over night 
with her chum—which is all right, too, but it 
simply betokens a tendency. 

This particular phase of friendship has been 
treated at length by Dr. Charcot in a book en- 
titled, ‘The Danger of Exclusive Friendships 
among Young Women.” I will not review Dr. 
Charcot’s essay here. This is not my theme, & 
I only mention it by way of suggestion so the 
reader can follow the topic out for himself. The 
idea I wish to bring up has no taint of vice 
upon it any more than has the girl friendships 
to which I have just alluded—it is only tinged 
with absurdity. The subject is the close and 
exclusive friendship of two men or two women. 
@ No two persons of the same sex can com- 
plement each other, neither can they long up- 
lift or benefit one another. Usually they weaken 
and deform the mental and spiritual estate. We 
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should have many acquaintances or none.When 
two men begin to ‘tell each other everything,” 
they are hiking for senility. There must be a 
bit of well-defined reserve. We are told that in 
matter—in solid steel for instance—the mole- 
cules never touch. They never surrender their 
individuality. We are all molecules of Divinity, 
and our personality should not be abandoned. 
Be yourself, let no man be necessary to you— 
your friend will think more of you if you keep 
him at a little distance. 

Friendship, like credit, is highest where it is 
not used. 

I can understand how a strong man may have 
a great and abiding affection for a thousand 
other men, and call them all by name, but how 
he can regard any one of these men much 
higher than another and preserve his mental 
balance, I do not know. 

Let a man come close enough and he ’Il clutch 
you like a drowning person, and down you both 
go. @ Ina close and exclusive friendship men 
partake of each other’s weaknesses. 

In shops and factories it happens constantly 
that men will have their chums. These men re- 
late to each other their troubles—they keep 
nothing back—they sympathize with each other, 
they mutually condole. 
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They combine and stand by each other. Their THE PHI- 
friendship is exclusive and others see thatitis. LISTINE 
Jealousy creeps in, suspicion awakens, hate 
crouches around the corner, & these men com- 
bine in a mutual dislike for certain things and 
persons. They foment each other, and their 
sympathy dilutes sanity—by recognizing their 
troubles men make them real. Things get out 
of focus, and the sense of values is lost. 
By thinking somebody is an enemy you evolve 
him into one. 
Soon others are involved and we have a clique. 
A clique is friendship gone to seed. 
A clique develops into a faction, and a faction 
into a feud, and soon we have a mob, which is 
a blind, stupid, insane, crazy, ramping, roaring 
mass that has lost the rudder. In a mob there 
are no individuals—all are of one mind. 
A feud is founded on nothing—it is a mistake 
—a fool idea fanned into flame by a fool friend! 
And it may become a mob. 
Every man who bas had anything to do with 
communal life has noticed that the disintegrat- 
ing bacillus is the clique—and the clique al- 
ways has its rise in the exclusive friendship of 
two persons of the same sex, who tell each 
other all the unkind things that are said of each 
other—“ so you can be on your guard.” Beware 
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of the exclusive friendship! Respect all men 
and search for the good in all. To associate 
only with the sociable, the witty, the wise, the 
brilliant, is a blunder—go among the plain, the 
uneducated, the stupid, and exercise your own 
wit and wisdom. You grow by giving—have no 
favorites—you hold your friend as much by 
keeping away from him as by following after 
him ww 

Revere him—yes, but be natural and let space 
intervene. Be a Divine Molecule. 

Be yourself, and give your friend a chance to 
be himself. Thus do you benefit him, and in 
benefiting him you benefit yourself. 

The finest friendships are between those who 
can do without each other. 

And this beautiful dream of Socialism, where 
each shall work for the good of all, will never 
come about until fifty-one per cent of the adults 
shall abandon all exclusive friendships. Until 
that day you will have cliques, denominations 
—which are cliques grown big—factions, furses, 
feuds and occasional mobs. 

Do not lean on any one, and let no one lean on 
you. The ideal society will be made up of ideal 
individuals. Be a man and be a friend to every- 
body ww 

When the Master admonished his disciples to 
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love their enemies, he had in mind the truth THE PHI- 
that an exclusive love is a mistake—love dies LISTINE 
when it is monopolized—it grows by giving. 

Love, Lim., is an error. Your enemy is one 

who misunderstands you—why should you not 

rise above the fog and see his error and respect 

him for the good that is in him ? 

Don’t clutch me, Dearie,—in friendship the 

strangle hold is barred. 


we 
~ > a successful men have fads. The 
fad is the thing to which you turn 





for rest; strong men who can fo- 
cus on one thing and encompass 











it, can concentrate on something 
else quite as easily. Success lies largely in the 
ability to concentrate. 

Once there was a faddist by the name of B. 
Franklin. He was also a printer. His fad was 
electricity, and he rubbed amber, stroked black 
cats, and caught the current with a kite and 
key. His other fad was swimming, and once he 
swam from Chelsea to London Bridge. Carlyle 
told Milburn, the blind preacher, of this, and 
added, ‘He might have opened a school and 
taught Englishmen how to breathe and swim, 
but God had other work for him to do.” 
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At thirty-seven Franklin had made a fortune, 
and sold out to devote himself to his fad. He 
invented the cook stove, the lightning rod, a 
printing press, was agent in England for the 
Colonies, went to France and secured a loan 
that made the War of the Revolution possible, 
and finally became the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Anything Franklin attempted he did a little 
better than it had ever been done before—and 
what is more he did it with wonderful good na- 
ture. “‘ Everything is play to Franklin,’’ said 
Edmund Burke, with a quaver of envy in his 
voice wa 

Franklin was a beautiful Philistine—and were 
he alive to-day his name would be on the Great 
Roster in illumined colors. He was a faddist 
with wheels, and he was the sanest man Amer- 
ica has produced—save, possibly, a few I might 
name who are living now, playing in the Kin- 
dergarten of God. 

No, the great men are not all dead—how about 
Autograph Jamie of Minneapolis? There’s a 
man who is known on ’Change as J.C. Young; 
in literary circles he is James Carleton Young, 
and to the Elect Few he is Jamie the Well 
Beloved. 

Jamie has done several things better than they 
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have ever been done before. He arranged with 
his parents so to be born in Iowa, in 1856. At 
that time Iowa was ’Way Out West. Prairie 
land was worth five dollars an acre, but before 
Jamie was eighteen years old he figured out 
that if land would produce sod corn enough to 
pay for the breaking, and the next year grow 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre. and one- 
half the ponds and sloughs would disappear 
with cultivation, and most of the rest would go 
by drainage through tiling, then such land was 
a most desirable investment. The boy came 
East and borrowed money— it is easy to borrow 
money if you can convince the man that you 
know what you are doing. 

Let us cut out the details and simply say that 
James C. Young became the largest individual 
owner of arable lands in America. He knew 
every mile of lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, and with a sort of psychic sense, 
or something, guessed the route of the railways. 
q@, When Jamie was.twenty-two he was sent 
as United States Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition. On this occasion he made a tour 
through Germany and siphoned about a thou- 
sand emigrants off toward some particularly 
choice farm lands in Minnesota. There were 
more people than Jamie could get on one ship 
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THE PHI- so he waited over at Hamburg for another. In 
LISTINE the meantime there was trouble for Jamie, for 





among his wards were found three deserters 
from the German army. Jamie was arrested, 
and when brought before the Cadi he looked so 
youthful and innocent that the Judge simply 
told him to go home to his Pa and not come 
bothering good folks who were happy and con- 
tented in their Vaterland ; & moreover if Jamie 
did n’t take the first ship to America he should 
get the benefit of the Truancy Law and a taste 
of the paddle. 

On this trip Jamie had the misfortune to be 
presented to Alphonse Daudet, and the great 
author gave the lad an inscribed copy of his 
latest book. 

That settled it—the bacilli were at work, and 
Jamie became an Autograph Fiend. 

However, if one is to be a fiend he better be a 
big one. And so it happens that James C. Young 
has the most complete, the largest and most 
valuable collection of books inscribed by au- 
thors, in the world. 

For several years Jamie worked at his collect- 
ing incidentally, just as other collectors do, but 
in 1892 he took the matter up in earnest. 

Two clerks were constantly employed in se- 
curing addresses of authors, lists of their books, 
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by whom published, etc. The plan has been to THE PHI- 
secure the first editions, or the best editions,or LISTINE 
privately printed editions, and then when the 
list was complete to open up correspondence 
with the author, getting his permission to send 
him the books for signature. No book has ever 
been sent to an author until he has given per- 
mission. 
It is estimated that Jamie has copies of four- 
fifths of all books written by living authors of 
any note in America, England, France and all 
other civilized countries. 
To secure the inscriptions has been the work 
of a diplomat. To drop on some writers and ask 
them to inscribe a book, would be to get a flat 
rebuff—the man has to be studied and ap- 
proached rightly. With Kipling, a mutual friend 
was corralled and the delicate deed done so 
skilfully that after Kipling had inscribed twen- 
ty-nine books he sat down and wrote an auto- 
graph letter to Jamie congratulating him on his 
enterprise, and saying he-would see that he was 
made Begum of Swat as soon as the place be- 
came vacant. 
Knowing how busy John Burroughs was with 
his celery, Jamie just sent his agent up from 
New York and showed your Uncle John forty 
of his own books, bound in sumptuous levant. 
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Ol’ John rubbed his eyes, adjusted his glasses, 
pinched himself to see if he was awake, and 
declared it was a dream, for here were copies 
of editions he had forgotten. The author, him- 
self, had no such collection ; & he said, ‘“‘ Well, 
if that man thinks enough of my scribbling, to 
goto all this trouble, I ’ll do anything he wants.” 
So John just took a half day off and signed the 
books. That set of ‘‘ Burroughs” has no dupli- 
cate, and never will have; and the set of ‘‘ Kip- 
ling”’ is just as choice. 

When an author has inscribed a book for Jamie, 
that does not end the matter—Jamie knowing 
authors are human, writes the man a gracious 
note of thanks and sends a little souvenir that 
he thinks will be prized. In this manner he has 
given away several hundred copies of Roycroft 
books, many “‘ Kelmscotts,”’ and to foreign au- 
thors he has sent things essentially American 
—such as Indian baskets, blankets, etc. 

So it has come about that Jamie is in corres- 
pondence with a large number of authors; and 
last Christmas he received over fifty inscribed 
books as presents, among which was the orig- 
inal MSS. of an entire book sent by ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylva,’’ Queen of Roumania. In fact, Jamie’s 
collection includes original manuscript books 
of a dozen or more prominent authors, includ- 
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ing Rostand, Anatole France, Kipling, James THE PHI- 
Whitcomb Riley, Stephen Crane, Eugene LISTINE 


Field and Leslie Stephen. 
This collection of autographed books has cost 
the owner upwards of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. With his agents in England, France and 
America, and a persistency and enthusiasm un- 
paralleled, this citizen of Minneapolis has done 
a thing better and more completely than it has 
ever been done before in the history of the 
world war 

In the course of this collecting, Jamie has re- 
ceived upwards of ten thousand letters from 
authors. These letters reveal a deal of human 
nature. For the most part they are essentially 
kind and gracious, but in a very few instances 
certain little ink-stained fellows cut such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven as might make 
small red devils shed tears of covetousness. 
For instance, there is an Antique who trans- 
lates Gorkey Stuff, & this lady reproved Jamie 
icily for writing to her, without a letter of intro- 
duction, and told him to go along about his 
business, or she would call a policeman. Miss 
Farthest North, however, agreed to inscribe 
the books, and then when she got them refused 
to return them until Jamie had sent her ten 
cents to pay a boy for taking the package to the 
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postoffice. The muriatic acid she put into that 
letter was wonderful. 

There was one man I knew who never wrote a 
letter that did not warm the cockles of the per- 
son’s heart who got it. Gene Field might be in 
pain, or in sore trouble, but in his letters there 
was concrete sunshine—those little, brief let- 
ters, written in the steel-plate Thackeray hand, 
carried joy wherever they went. Field has 
passed on, but his letters give radiance yet. 

O the folly of writing an ungracious thing! The 
letter is dropped in the box—there! You can 
never get it back—it has gone, and the greater 
you are supposed to be, the smaller and more 
pitiful your unkindness. The excuse for writing 
the sharp letter is soon forgot, but the letter 
lives 

’Gene Field’s little letters of love and jollity, 
are gems that never lose their lustre. 

I ’d like to publish some of the letters Jamie 
has received— perhaps, some day Jamie will 
allow me, or he may write a book and do it 
himself. 

And say, Blessed, when we write letters, let us 
write only things we would like remembered— 
Jamie may print ’em! 

And now comes the crowning act: To insure 
the perpetuity of this most unique library, Jamie 
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proposes to the city of Minneapolis that if the THE PHI- 
citizens will give him permission to erect a LISTINE 
small marble building, after the pattern of a 

Greek Temple, in Loring Park, he will move 

these priceless books and letters there, & pro- 

vide a fund, in perpetuity, to place a custodian 

in charge, & after the owner’s death the books 

are to become the property of the Municipality, 

to belong to the people forever. 

Talking about fads—who ever indulged one so 

nobly, generously, and sanely, as Autograph 

Jamie (Wireless) of Minneapolis & the Round 

World? 





HE 5 Eye Baptists of East 
Aurora hold many ideas in com- 
mon with Barrabas Bill, not the 
least of which is conviction on the 
subject of buttons. Bill’s creed is 
a composite, made of ideas gathered from the 
various orthodox denominations. He recently 
has adopted the chief tenet of the East Aurora 
Contingent who stoutly maintain that buttons 
are the symbol of the pomp and pride of war. 
Besides this, buttons are immoral in tendency 
—being obtrusive, suggestive and indelicate. 
Several of our Best Citizens stand ready to 
back up their belief with instances, times, 
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THE PHI- places with individual experiences more or less 
LISTINE cogent and convincing. Buttons of the glitter- 


ing brass variety, set in pairs, rows or singly, 
where no buttons are needed, are a secondary 
sexual manifestation, and have lured many a 
maiden to her doom. Vanity manifest in pearl 
upon woman’s raiment, and big white China 
buttons has worked, and is now working, mis- 
chief untold. If the heart is right and simple 
security is desired, the meek and modest Hook 
and Eye answers every purpose. 

Buttons beckon, and where they are most num- 
erous there always have been found trifling, 
looseness, laxity and proneness to peterosity. 
@ Bill does not actually debar buttons, but he 
hints strongly that a bull on the button prob- 
lem may be issued very shortly. 

In the meantime a company has been formed 
for the manufacture of Hooks and Eyes, and 


Bill is its president. 
wv 

FVZD ESS S|AID a man to me the other day 
WE AS 444i Teferring to the son of a certain 
ye KY millionaire, ** Poor boy, he can’t 
» AP) S4| get along in the public school, so 
W tes NZ they are obliged to send him 
away to a private boarding-school.” 

Just what the difficulty was with the boy I did 
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not inquire, but the remark clung to me,andI THE PHI- 
concluded that a boy of twelve who cannot get LISTINE 
along in a public school is probably a slight 
departure from the normal; physically, men- 
tally or morally. He is a defective, andso it is 
necessary to put him under private care and 
tutorship. 

Some years ago it was quite the fashion in 
America, if a family had the money, to ignore 
the public school. We thought the private 
school was better; but within ten years the 
idea has gained ground that if the child is 
taken from the public school and put under 
private tutorship, there is something the mat- 
ter with the child and not the school. “ Poor 
boy, he could n’t get along,”’ etc. 

This change in sentiment has come about 
through a constant betterment in the public 
schools, and the discovery that the private tu- 
tor, being human, is more intent on pleasing 
the parents than making men or women of the 
boys and girls in his charge. 

Just take this matter home to yourself: You 
are a banker, merchant or railroad manager: 
you need a young man to help you in your bus- 
iness ; two boys apply, seemingly of equal in- 
telligence. One boy has been educated in the 
public schools, the other is fresh from a board- 
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THE PHI- ing academy—now which boy do you choose? 


LISTINE I'll tell you—you ’ll take the public school boy 





without a second thought, for the reason that 
you consider he probably knows the world of 
work, business and things much better than 
the other. You want a helper who can go after 
things and bring them, and you assume that 
the private school boy has been cared for and 
protected while the other boy has had to care 
for himself. 

The public school is life ; the private school is 
a preparation for life. 

But while America has constantly bettered 
her public schools, and the thought is every- 
where strong among thinking men that a com- 
mon school education is the best foundation 
for a career, regardless of the financial ability 
of the parents, England still sticks to the idea 
that the free school is a makeshift. To attend 
such a school is a sort of stigma on the per- 
ents and a brand on the child. 

In some things England may surpass us, but 
in the matter of school teaching she dates to 
1858. ww 

In America our first schools were free schools 
supported by a general tax. The private school 
came later when some of us began to ac- 
cumulate fortunes and imitate foreign ways. 
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England began with private schools and her THE PHI- 
free schools came later as a matter of charity. LISTINE 
So to this day they are called “‘ parish schools” 
or “‘ragged schools,” and it is the prayer of 
every fond parent that he may earn enough so 
that he will not be subjected to the humiliation 
of sending his children to the parish school. 
To do this would to a degree be ‘“‘upon the 
parish.”’ He would as lief send them to a soup 
house for their dinner or to a free bath house 
to be made clean. 
A “public school” in England is not a free 
school. Eton, Harrow and Rugby are public 
schools where you can send your boy for the 
trifle of fifteen hundred dollars a year. If he 
goes through the institution he carries with 
him forever a sort of prestige, whereas the 
free school boy has acquired a stigma. 
Our idea of college education is much the 
same; only the rich can afford Harvard, Yale 
or Princeton—it means social distinction. And 
this makes our limitations—we are after honors 
first, education is another thing. 
But as we are discovering the fallacy of the 
private school, so are we giving less and less 
importance to college training, per se. 
We want the competent man. Self-reliance, pa- 
tience, good-cheer—the ability to be useful— 
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THE PHI- these are the things we are working for in the 


LISTINE public schools of America. And we are all 





working for them—the man or woman in a 
community who does not take a pride and in- 
terest in his public school has a very small and 
insignificant soul. And this general interest of 
the best minds tokens a continual betterment 
—we are going Somewhere. 

I look for a day when education will be like the 
landscape, free for all. Beauty and truth should 
be free to every one who has the capacity to 
absorb. The private school, the private library, 
the private art gallery, the exclusive college, 
have got to go. We want no excellence that 
is not for all. My brother must have all that I 
have—for my brother is myself and I am here. 
There must be no Educated Class, no Superior 
Class—every man must feel that he is superior 
to taking and enjoying a thing from which oth- 
ers by birth or ill-fortune are debarred. 

A good man in an exclusive heaven would be 
in hell. 

As long as other men are in prison, I, too, am 
in bonds. 

But the world is getting better: go and visit 
your village school—any school—and compare 
it with the school you attended twenty-five 
years ago! There is beauty on the walls, clean- 
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liness, order, fresh air, light, and gentle consid- 
eration. Do not expect to find perfection—there 
is much work yet to do, but we are looking out 
towards the East! And I expect to see the day 
when all the great colleges of the land will be 
absorbed into the General Public School Sys- 
tem of America. 

We are looking toward the East. 





T is “ee little way back from 
civilization to savagery. How- 
ever, we are making head. The 
last decade has seen changes 
that mark epochs in the onward 
and upward march. To mention but two items, 
we might name the almost complete change of 
our definition as to what constitutes ‘“ Chris- 
tianity’’; and in material things the use of 
electricity has worked such a revolution as 
even Jules Verne never conjured forth. 

But we have quite a way to go yet. 

We Americans are somewhat given to calling 
our country “‘ The Land of the Free ’’—as if 
there were no other. But if we want an exam- 
ple of the best government we will have to go 
to New Zealand or Switzerland. In point of 
maximum literacy and minimum poverty, the 
Swiss excel any country in the world. The 
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Swiss have no navy and no standing army. 
But the individual in England today really 
has greater freedom of speech and action, 
more privileges, than the individual has in the 
United States. In every large city of America 
there is an extent of petty officialism and dic- 
tation that the English people would not fora 
day endure. Our policemen, following their 
Donnybrook proclivities, are all armed with 
clubs, and allowing pre-natal influences to 
lead, they often unlimber the motto, “‘ When- 
ever you see a head hit it,’’ on slight excuse. 
In Central Park, New York, for instance, the 
citizen who ‘“‘talks back”’ is speedily clubbed 
into silence—but try that thing in Hyde Park, 
London, if you please, and see what would 
follow! But thank heaven, we are working out 
our salvation all the time—things are getting 
better and it is to the “dissatisfied”? that we 
owe all progress. Were we satisfied we would 
stand still, and to stand still is to retreat. 

In most American cities the people exist for 
the police; in London the police are the ser- 
vants of the people. 

It is absolutely astounding what we have to 
put up with in the way of undue officialism in 
this country. The evil has been carried to such 
a head as to have evoked a striking decision 
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from Judge Gaynor of New York, one of the THE PHI- 
bravest and most upright men in the American LISTINE 
judiciary. If you are arrested and clubbed 
without warrant, you may get a little comfort 
by reading the words of Judge Gaynor, which 
for this purpose might be conveniently pasted 
in your hat: 
An officer who, instead of being in the per- 
formance of his duty, is in fact committing a 
wrongful trespass upon an individual, need 
not be submitted to, but may on the contrary 
be lawfully resisted, the same as though he 
were a private person. His official position 
does not license him to interfere with and ar- 
rest people at his pleasure. On the contrary, 
unless an individual has committed a criminal 
offense, government has no right to arrest him 
without a warrant, whether through its police 
or peace officers, or through any agency or 
power whatever. This is what free government 
means. ww 
A short time ago the newspapers were telling 
how in Chicago a citizen was given a taste of 
the night-stick, dragged insensible tothe near- 
est patrol box, the hurry-up wagon sent for, 
and the man thrown into a cell. On the mor- 
row the charge brought against him by the 
bold officer was, ‘“‘He guv me de laff—see? 
an’ I reached for him wid my locus’.’’ 
“He’s English,” added the officer by way of 
apology. 
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THE PHI- « Prisoner discharged,” said the judge. Yet 


LISTINE there was no reparation for the indignity. So 





the ex-prisoner followed the officer out into 
the hallway, and yerked him here behind the 
ear, sending the bluecoat yammering among 
the Cook County spittoons. 

It was a foolish move, for the man then got 
more “ locust’’ than ever. Chicago policemen 
not only capture their man, but often punish 
him then and there. In Delaware they use the 
cat-o’-nine tails ; in Cook County a club suf- 
fices. The offender in this instance first being 
well drubbed and clubbed, was brought back 
into court and given ninety days for assaulting 
an officer in uniform. 

By paying a lawyer twenty-five dollars the 
man got out on habeas corpus proceedings, 
after serving five days on the stone pile. But 
he would better keep away from Driscoll of 
the Sixth Precinct. “‘ Bedad, if I iver see ye on 
me beat, I'll not let ye off so aisy,’’ were the 
parting words of the officer. 





N East pa once lived a cer- 
tain Baptist Preacher. 

He was a good man and excel- 
lent, and never dissipated any of 
his yearly salary of five hundred 

















and fifty dollars. @ He did not chew, smoke, 
drink, swear nor busticate; he was neither a 
mumper nor a toss-pot. 

He improved his mind. He read a chapter of 
the Bible morning and evening, and in one 
year he read through the whole Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, as he himself assured me. 

He was the most learned man, with one ex- 
ception, that ever lived in our town. 

This man did what he thought was right. He 
was sincere—nobody doubted that. He loved 
the good and hated the bad. But he hated the 
bad so much more than he loved the good that 
there came a time when there was a deal more 
hate than love in his disposition. 

This man associated only with good people— 
he cut me off his list. 

He cut everyone off his list whom he consid- 
ered bad. wa 

Now there are only four or five really good 
people in the village and they are not very so- 
ciable, so finally this Baptist Preacher moved 
to Buffalo, and begana Crusade against Sin. 
He was known as the “ Scourge of Vice.” 

He got a fund, through subscriptions, and be- 
gan to Purify the City. 

To this end he went a-slumming and made 
charges against Bad Women. Some of these 
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THE PHI- women were arrested and fined, and if they 


LISTINE could not pay their fines they were sent to 





the Workhouse. The men who associated with 
these women were seldom troubled. 

Evidence was secured against certain saloon- 
keepers, and boys who played baseball on the 
Sabbath Day. 

One of the men whom he had arrested was in- 
dicted and let go on bail awaiting trial. This 
man went to the Baptist Preacher and offered 
him ten dollars not to appear against him. 
The Preacher scorned the bribe; but hinted 
that if it were a hundred he might consider it. 
Then the man offered fifty, and the Preacher 
agreed not to testify. The money was paid. 

It seems the Wrong Doer had witnesses to 
the transaction, and straightway he had the 
Scourge of Vice arrested for violating Section 
47 of the Penal Code, which relates to Com- 
pounding a Felony, 

But the Scourge of Vice was foxy, & straight- 
way had the Wrong Doer arrested for violat- 
ing Section 48 of the Penal Code, which pro- 
vides that you shall not bribe a witness. 

So the case stands thus: The Preacher bought 
beer of the man on Sunday in order to catch 
him. The man paid the Preacher fifty dollars 
not to appear against him in order to catch 
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him. The Preacher claims he took the fifty 
dollars in order to get a second cinch on the 
Wrong Doer. 
Verdict of the Court: Both parties guilty— 
the Preacher gets sixty days in the Work- 
house and the Evil Doer thirty. 
Now note this: When the Preacher was sen- 
tenced, his wife said, ‘‘ Well, if that is the kind 
of man I ’ve been living with, I ’ll leave him.” 
Straightway she wept, and then called in a re- 
porter of the “ Courier’ and told him her tale 
of woe. She posed as the Injured One, and 
went home to her mother with her brood of 
three ww 
Now the question submitted to Philistia is 
this: Whether in all his crusade against sin 
this Preacher was not educating his wife to 
turn against him when he himself should be 
accused of being a sinner ? 
If so, is n’t this man being punished for his 
harshness ; and is n’t it a mistake to quit work, 
turn catchpole, and go lie in wait for the Evil 
Doer in order to have him punished ? 
Is it worth while to hate anything—even sin ? 
@ And this brings me to a stanza I found the 
other day in an old hymn book: 

He digged a pit, 
He digged it deep, 
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THE PHI- He digged it for his brother, 
LISTINE But through his sin 

He did fall in 

: The pit he digged for t’ other. 

, wv 

Science has explained many things, but it has 

not yet told why it sometimes happens that 

when thirteen eggs are hatched, the brood will 

consist of twelve barnyard fowls and one eagle. 





Plain living and high thinking do not go to- 
gether through choice, for if you think high, 
you will not have the money to live high, & not 
having the money to live high, you live plain. 





Sing Sing has several men who were sent there 
simply because they had Axminster desires 
and rag carpet capacities. 

Do n't be selfish. If you have something that . 
you do not want, and know some one who has 
no use for it, give it to that person. In this way 
you can be generous without expenditure or 
self-denial and also help another to be the same. 
The sculptor produces the beautiful statue by 
chipping away such parts of the marble block as 
are not needed—it is a process of elimination. 
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A TRUE SAYING. 
“Most Men Dig Their Graves With 
Their Teeth.” 





The wrong kind of food fills more graves than any 
other cause. It is easy to retain good health by the 
use of proper food and it is pleasant too. The Rev. G. 
M. Lodge of lowa City, Iowa, made a successful ex- 
periment. 

“T am 65 years of age and a preacher. Last winter 
I went to Kansas and had charge of two churches. A 
little use of Grape-Nuts food made me believe it to be 
a true brain and nerve builder; I wanted to experi- 
ment further with it so I used Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast and supper for more than three months with the 
best results. I not only never had better health in my 
life but the effect on my brain was wonderful. I had 
become forgetful of names and persons and things, 
was often unable to recall even the names of old 
friends. 

After using Grape-Nuts for two weeks forgotten 
names came to me and as the days and weeks passed 
my memory was wonderfully quickened as to names 
and dates, and mental -ability in general. I could 
preach without manuscript or notes as never before 
and in a month or less I said to myself, ‘Grape-Nuts 
is a brain food,’ and as such I now recommend it. 

It also gives health and blood, nerve and muscle. 
Cheerfully and earnestly I advise students, clergymen, 
teachers and all mental workers to use Grape-Nuts 
steadily and systematically if you wish to excel in 
mental and literary work, renew your age and feel 
well. It is the best nerve and brain food I have ever 
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C.DORFLINGERSSONS 
Si aket/ Sf ts Dealer/ tn 
FINE GLASSWARE 


Especial attention is directed to our individual designs in Tableware, 
single pieces and sets encased for presentation, as well as to the fine 
art glassware of the famous Honesdale make. Our monograph on 4 
Modern Glassware, now in press, will be ready for distribution Oct. 15. 








3 & 5 West 19th St., corner.5th Ave., New York 




















SK FOR “ON YX” Hosiery 
AND “MERODE”’ (hand-finished) 


Underwear at any of the leading shops. 





WE do things in the HOSIERY and 
UNDERWEAR line. Utility and Art 
are expressed in these brands. 





AX Members of the Academy of Immor- 
tals and others please remember, par- 
ticularly when taking “Little Journeys.” 





‘““ONYX”’ brand is the standard 
for Black Hosiery. It is especially 
noted for Shape, Elasticity and 
Durability. @ LORD & TAYLOR, 
Wholesale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you cannot ob- 
tain them at your retailer’s, com- 
municate with 


] : _ Wholesale, 
‘ ' é NEW YORK 


























To Hold Your Tongue 


while your true friends tell you plainly what your 
faults are, takes real courage. This is what the sincere 
men and women did who founded the ONEIDA Commu- 
NITY in 1848, as told in their free Illustrated Booklet, 
About Oneida Community. Send for Booklet P. to 

Oneida Community, Kenwood, Madison Co., N.Y. 


Decorate Your Yard 


It means more to your home than your house-furnish- 
i and costs next to nothing, if you know how. 
he OUT DOOR ART CLUB, composed of kindred 
spirits who like beautiful yards & things, has ap yo 
a model design for the decoration of the aver: ty or 
village lot. This plan is drawn to scale, and shows the 
location and name of every shrub and plant with full 
instructions for planting and how to make a perfect 
lawn. “‘ The man with the hoe” can do the rest. 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 
we will send pictures of many places beautified by the 
design ; also, full details of Certificate of Membership 
in the OUT DOOR ART CLUB, entitling you to 
above plan, and to privilege of purchasing flower seeds, 
roses, and all nursery stock at wholesale, saving pearly 
40 per cent. SEND NOW FOR FALL PLANTING. 


OUT DOOR ART CLUB 
Box 15, Station F. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











API TiOn FREE 


in the following courses for home study : ILLUSTRATING, 
AD-WRITING, CARICATURE, JOURNALISM, PROOF- 
READING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY & PRAC- 
TICAL ELECTRICITY. We trust you for our Tuition Fee 
until we have secured 2 position for you. In writing for 
full particulars, mention subject which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 707, Scranton, Pa, 























SDL CAMS . 


By Olive Schreiner 


. . e 





ON Roycroft paper; all “ tall 
copies,” and printed from 

the William Morris “ Troy” 

type. Borders, initials and or- 

naments all designed by Saint 

Gerome. 

Bound plainly in boards, price 

five dollars. 

A few copies on Japan Vellum 

at fifteen dollars each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York, U.S.A. 





























printers & publishers 


Are invited to call at the NEW 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
imuni rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 

Zohn Chomson Press Companp 

258 BROADWAY, POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILD-|j © 


ING, NEW YORK CITY. MONADNOCK BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 



































A List of Books 


For Sale by the Roycrofters 








Maud $2.00 
Aucassin and Nicolete 2.00 
Will o’ the Mill 2.00 
Story of a Passion 2.00 
Golden River 2.00 


Message to Garcia and 
Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


Old John Burroughs 2.00 
Christmas Eve 2.00 
Christmas Carol 2.00 
Self-Reliance . 2.00 
Poe’s Poems 2.50 
Rubaiyat . 5.00 
Dreams 5-00 
Hamlet 5-00 


Little Journeys, accord- 

ing to binding 2,3 and 5.00 
Philistine, Vols. XI, XII, 

XIII, XIV, each, 1.00 








































“Rassmore’ Kurniture 


(TRADE-MARK) 























O meet the growing demand for a type of fur- 

niture of artistic simplicity in design, richness 

of finish, durability in construction, and of low 
price, we are introducing the “ Russmore.” 

This furniture is hand made from a wood which 
when treated by our new method has an exquisite fin- 
ish with a rich sheen and a superb deep brown color, 
which far surpasses in beauty and permanency that of 
any of the dull finishes that have become so popular. 

We have made a number of fine designs in chairs, 
settees, sofas, book cases and dining room furniture, 
presenting a wide range for selection. 

The name “Russmore” has been registered as a 
trade-mark and is put upon évery genuine piece of 
this furniture. J Our illustrated booklet, “ Russmore 
Furniture,” is sent upon request. 


THE TOBEY FUI URE COMPANY 


Dept. I CHICAGO 

















The Gorham Co. 
‘DESIRES TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE 


GORHAM 
SILVER POLISH 
In Cake form 


A novel preparation designed for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives the maximum of effect with 
the minimum of effort, is guaranteed to contain no harmful 
ingredient & to be the most economical polish on the market 
Price 25 cents a package 
If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents in stamps 
for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 
Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


THE MUSICIANS LtBRARY 


The most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and 
piano music ever issued. Each volume will be independent, complete in 
Iteelf, and sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate introduction, 
bibliography, the ablest obtainable editorship, and most artistic book- 
making. 1 The initial volumes issued October first are 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS, Edited by HENRY T. FINCK. Issued in Two 
Editions. For High Voice. For Low Volee. Paper binding, each, $1.50; 
eloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. The fifty best songs of the world's twenty 
greatest song composers, arranged in chronologic order from Mozart to 
MacDowell ; portraits and an elaborate introduction by the editer. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN—FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by JAMES 
HUNEKER. Paper binding, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Contains a 
portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, and the composer's 
forty most beautiful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recognized authority en 
Chopin, and the volume is the most satisfying ever issued. 





Send for circular giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., New York. J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Rovcrott Mottoe 


(ILLUMINED) 


On heavy Charcoal paper, 
wide margins, suitable for 
framing. Size, about 8 x 12. 


TEXTS AS FOLLOWS 








7 1) well of every a if you speak of them at all—none 
8 80 Very g' 
Blessed is that man ie has found his work. 
Men are great only as they are kind. 
Lift the stone and ‘hou shalt find me: cleave the wood and 
there am I. 
They say—what say they? Let them say. 
Talk less and listen more. 
We are all children in the kindergarten of God. 
ti Lived = pF eg! den ble of great thi 
m and consider yourself capable o: D, 
Do oar work as well as you can—and be be kind. - 
THE ROYCROFT CRE 
MENTAL ATTITUDE. 


The SHovingO —_ Sayings of Ali Baba, in similar style, 
suitable for framin 

Blessed is that man Sihe does not rubber. 

It is a wise guy who does not monkey with his destiny. 
Don’t scrap ! Do unto others as you would be done by. 

Life is too short to spend in Chewing the Rag. 

Those who do not know how to take the Puriistinz had 
better not. 

Folks who never do any more than they get paid for, 
never get paid for any more than they do. 








The package of eighteen mottoes, by mail, 
$1.50, or singly say 10 cents each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


AT EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
























THE ESSAY ON 


SELF-RELIANCE if 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


- ra bas 
— tide comes and goes, and authors who 
are in high favor in one period drop back in 
another. We have had Emerson waves, then 
Emerson would ebb a bit, but he always came 
back. He is now by common consent America’s 
Greatest Writer—the inspirer of writers. Three 
things he wrote which are sufficient to found a 
teputation on: Compensation, Friendship and 
Self-Reliance. The last one you read you will 
declare is the best—none will ever grow old. We 
have made a fairly pleasing volume of this un- 4 
dying essay, Self-Reliance. 


Limp leather, silk lined, , $ 2.00 
100 on Japan Vellum, specially bound, 10.00 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 
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Special 


We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 
ed, bound in, three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 


Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
































PERFECT HEALTH: You better 
not bother about preparing for death; 
prepare for life! We are apt to get 
what we prepare for. Through simple 
diet, work, play, music and study, 
you can live—live from seven in the 
morning until ten at night, and sleep 
without waking for eight hours. That 
means health. 


The ROYCROFT PHYSICAL DI- 
RECTOR has time to take in charge 
two or three men, of middle age pre- 
ferred, who have lost their grip in a 
mental or physical way, and by Na- 
ture’s help, without drugs, bring them 
back to PERFECT HEALTH. 


For terms and particulars, suppose 
you write to Prof. Stacy Betzler, 
Physical Director of The Roycrofters, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 

suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 























A CHEINTHAS C 


Being a Story for Children and 
Grown-Ups by Charles Dickens 


vv 


Nene story “contains the soul of the 

man,” said Sir Walter Besant. The proof 
that it is great art lies in the fact, that it is 
interesting to children and grown-ups alike. 
And another fact worth noting is, that of 
all Dickens wrote this was his favorite, and 


from it he read in public again and again, 
as only he could read. Dickens once spoke 
in Plymouth Church, and in introducing him 
Henry Ward Beecher said, “I love Charles 
Dickens because he leves children.” 

Bound in limp leather, silk lined, especially 
suitable for a Christmas present, $ 2.00 
One hundred on Japan Vellum, 15.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 








THE ADVERTISING privileges in 
‘‘The Philistine’’ and ‘‘ Little Jour- 
neys’’ have been sold to Frederic W. 
Gardner, 809 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. @ ‘‘ The Philistine’’ and “ Lit- 
tle Journeys” advertise only such 
things as we believe are worthy 
and excellent. @ The Faithful can 
help the Cause by mentioning the 
magazine when they write to adver- 
tisers. All Good Things work together 
for Goad; & when Philistia can help 
you, advise, and we will circumam- 
bulate with rapidity. 





| Print My Own 
Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. 
Press, $5. Larger size, 
$18. Money saver. Big 
profits printing for oth- 
ers. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for cat- 
alog, presses, type, paper, 
&c., to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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